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BETHANY. 

Bethany is a village about two miles distant 
from Jerusalem, beyond the Mount of Olives, and 
on the way to Jerico. It is a spot where our 
Lord, while on earth, desired to resort, that he 
might enjoy a short season of rest under the roof 
of Martha, Mary and their brother Lazarus. 
Here, too, was the dwelling of Simon the leper, 
with whom Jesus sat at meat when Mary poured 
the precious ointment upon his head. It is a spot 
around which a Christian’s earliest associations 
gather as he thinks of*his divine Master, over- 
burdened with the perverse multitude and watch- 
ed by the unbelieving Jews, retiring to this little 
village to pour out the affectionate sympathies of 
an overflowing soul, in unrestrained converse with 
his little circle of friends. For here was the list- 
ening Mary, drinking in his precious words of 
comfort, and the anxious Martha, whose main at- 
tention was, that he should be hospitably enter- 
tained. And then circumstances gave occasion 
to our blessed Saviour’s mild reproof to Martha, 
telling her that her sister had chosen that ‘‘ good 
part which could not be taken from her.” 

In Bethany Lazarus died. Jesus goes to the 
mourning sisters and comforts them with the as- 
surance that their dead brother should arise and 
yet mingle with them. Here too has the Evan- 
gelist told us in his simple manner, that over the 
grave of Lazarus, ‘‘ Jesus wept.” That heart 
which always beat in unison with the troubled 
spirit, here gave itself vent, and that same pitying 
eye comforted and restored to them their lost 
brother. 

Trayellers represent the soil a8 much neglected, 
but as being a romantic place abounding with trees 


and long waving grass. But these places are so | reer of profligacy was the result in which he sought 


hallowed in our memories by the blessed acts done 


in them, that while a vestige of them remains, we | dulgence of his habits. 
would hold them in loved remembrance, as the 


ground which our Sayiour trod just before he as- | who had visited this young man in a village near 








cended to his Father in Heaven. [Juv. Repos. 





NARRATIVE. 








A WRECK. 


[The following account of the ruin of an ingenious | and, approaching the individual, he was shocked | son, the most lovely flowers and the choicest fruit 
youth, is taken from an Address delivered by Rev. J. 


A. Staats, of Union College. We give it to our young | countenance, the features of his college compan- | here and there little patches of the same rich eart 
*readers in the hope it may prove a salutary warning. | ; 


How does such a melancholy instance of the wreck | \0"* He — ae partially inebriated, | where nothing has been planted either for orn 
of character, happiness, and life, as is presented in this ; V85 CONSCIOUS Of Tis situalion. 
sketch, press home to the heart, as with the weight of : . . 
eternity, the importance of the sacred precept, The | ‘‘ Now no more preaching—no more advice—my able purpose, so that there is not the smalle 
young men, exhort to be soper-minvep!] Ed.Ch.Gaz. | best friend is my bottle.” ‘* What are you doing | corner left without some production of rarity an 

It is nearly twenty years since a youth from thé:| and where are you?”’ inquired the other. ‘I’ve | beauty. Now time is just a possession similar t 
interior or the country was sent to one of our popu- been in New York and am now going to Phila- | this garden ground: and the more of it in whic 
lous towns te complete his academic and collegi- delphia to see my friend D : 
ate education. He was the only.and beloved child | him; we have had many a merry hour; I mean | ment of my juvenile readers, 





































































a joyousness and hilarity of disposition, which | he ever gave me, and I think I may as well die 
gathered around him a numerous circle of friends | in Philadelphia as in New York.”” He was be- 
and associates. As his mind developed itself, he | yond the reach of expostulation, and an hour af- 
exhibited a fascinating power of conversation, and | terwards, in a state of sottish insensibility. He 
that brilliancy of wit which has always exposed its | went to Philadelphia; visited his friends: was re- 
possessor to the temptations of conviviality. With | ceived with kindness and cordiality. ‘*My dear 
the ardor of his temperament, and beyond the} friend,” said he, ‘‘I have come to see you and 
reach of parental restraint, he yielded to these | revive old times.”’ ‘‘I am rejoiced that you have 
temptations, and fell into painful and frequent ex-| come,’’ replied the Philadelphian. ‘‘I wish you 
cesses. It was agonizing to see the fangs of the | would stay with me, but do not allude to old times ; 
destroyer first imprint themselves upon a victim | they comprise the most painful period of my life, 
so cestly. At this time, he received those kind | and the recollection is attended with shame and 
and tender remonstrances, which can be dictated | repentance.” The poor young man now felt him- 
only by a mother’s heart, and written by a moth- | self clone in his dissipation, and accordingly yield- 
er’s hand. He was melted. Weeping and kiss- | ed to the enireaties of his friend and resolved to 
ing the letter, he made a vow to reform. Hedid| reform. He did so for the third time; returned 
so; but in his attempt he found no sympathy— | home, and raised his mother from a bed of sick- 
none with whom he dare converse on his reforma- | ness, to which she had been reduced by his profli- 
tion. Obliged not only to resist an incipient habit, | gacy. But he stood alone. Again ina thought- 
but also to sacrifice the enjoyments of friendship | less moment, he touched the maddening poison, 
—he relapsed. His career increased in rapidity, | and for the last time, relapsed, a moral maniac! 
and he was shortly afterwards obliged to leave the | He rushed from his native village; went to New 
institution of which he was a member, and retire | York; from thence to New Orleans, as a deeper 
to a neighboring village. In that place he was | sink of pollution. There harrassed with debt, 
accidentally visited one evening by a class mate. | haunted by remorse, and maddened by his habits, 
‘TI am the most miserable of all beings,” he ex-| he fled to Cincinnati. In that place, he, who had 
claimed. ‘‘ Here is a letter from my mother, in| ccmmenced, a few years before, a life, with pros- ] 
which she forbids me her presence forevet, saying, | pects clear and unclouded—with wealth—with | 
that it will kill her to see her only child-a profli- | talents—with friends, became, through the wani 
gate son. I would like indeed to die. My pros-( of decision, a begging pauper—a loathsome sot— § 
pects are blighted, and if I live, I shall be noth- | supported by the refuse of the town—a gross pan- 
ing but a poor drivelling wretch.”’ He was urged | der of sensuality—until passing through the main j 
to atiempt his reformation, from considerations of} street he laid down, at noon-day, in the kennel 
his youth, and the natural reflection, that the se- | for his couch; its putrid filth for his pillow, ana— | 
vere measure of his parent was suggested in the | died! 
agony of maternal affection for hisrecovery. He{ His mother! his mother! She rests, with a} 
did reform; was restored to College; received his | broken heart, under the green sward of the village 
degree; returned home; commenced his profes-{ church yard. Good God! what will Thy book o 
sional studies, and once more revived the fond |} remembrance unfold for poor fallen, sinful man! 
hopes of his devoted parent and his affectionate | = __——_—_—_—_—_———Ssw_—__—— seamed 
friends. But during all this time he had combat- RELIGION. 

ted his habits and his passions alone; no one seem- | === === 
ed to encourage him in his reformation—no one A USELESS HOUR. 

gave him a smile of approbation, and still less ‘* What shall I do next?” is a question that al 
could any one be found to whom he could express | jittle boys and girls ought always to be asking o 
his fears or his hopes, and find that sympathy in | themselves whenever they are disposed to sit laz 
his feelings, without which friendship and affec-| or idle, no matter for how short atime. Chi! 
tion are spiritless, anda mockery. But if none | dren, however, are not aware of the importance 
stood by him in the career of virtue, hundreds | of their acquiring a habit of always doing some 
were found to give strength to his temptations, thing—of making every moment subservient eithet 
and zest to his forbidden pleasure.—He fell. | to improvement or pleasure. Independent of thé 
One relapse followed another, until a fearful ca-| various hours set apart in every well-regulated 
family for the studies, whether public or private 
the city of New York, as a wider field for the in- | and healthful recreations in the open air, of young 
persons of both sexes, there must ever be man 
Two years after this event, the same person | ittle fragments of time in the daily routine tha 
are allotted to no particular purpose, and too ay 
the college, was travelling through the city of| to be heedlessly sqvandered as if of no real value 
New York, to the interior of New Jersey. Go-| To demonstrate this, I will employ a very simp! 
ing on board a steamboat, his attention was at-| simile. Twomenare possessed of garden ground 
tracted to a person stretched on the deck and | the same in soil and extent. One of them divide 
wrapped in a cloak. «His curiosity was excited; | his Jand into distinct portions, where, in due sez 








at recognizing, in the blood-shot eye and haggard | take root and spring up: nevertheless, there ar 


. mentoruse. But the other proprietor, more wise 
‘Are you here?” exclaimed the young man. | applies every inch of his territory to some profi 





. You know | we sow, the better sliall we on p For the amus¢ 
shall illustrate th 




















of a widowed mother. He possessed talents of ajto have another. My physician says, I must | truth by a little narrative. 
higher order, industrious habits, pleasing address, | shortly die with my present habits; the best advice’ Two sisters, one of them not much past the ag 
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of twelves years, and the other tye or three years |* 


older, were daily busied with similar studies under 
private tuition at their father’s house; and dili- 
gently did they perform their various tasks, reliev- 
ed at intervals by favorite amusements. But it 
might have been remarked that the elder posses- 
sed a superior industry and activity of disposition ; 
and very frequently, when Mary was sitting with 
her hands before her, in a sort of listless vacancy, 
literally doing nothing, speaking nothing, and, I 
had almost said, thinking nothing, Caroline was 
snatching the spare moments to read some inter- 
esting passage, or ask some curious question, or 
discharge some kind office of duty or affection. 
In the twilight of the spring evenings, when din- 
ner was over and before candles were brought, 
Mary often complained to her mother that no hour 
in the whole day was so tedious, and stupid, and 
useless. At length she began to observe that 
Caroline had always a habit of disappearing from 
the room at this wearisome hour; and her female 
euriosity was excited to know where she went, 
and what she could be about. One evening she 
was gore before Mary remarked her absence, and 
she resolved to go in search of her. Perhaps she 
was feeding her canary-bird in the school-room? 
No; there was plenty of seed and fresh water in 
his cage already. Perhaps she was in the garden 
looking at the young rose-tree she had planted 
that morning with her own hand? No; the deli- 
cate twig had been well watered by the sunset 
shower; she was not beside it. It was very 
strange. Now it sometimes happens (and so it 
was with my young friend that night) that when 
we are in search of any thing, we are exceedingly 
aptto look in every place for it except the one 
place where it is most likely to be. It was odd 
that Mary never once thought of her sister being 
in her own apartment, yet so it was; and as she 
neared the house, vexed and disappointed at the 
failure of her schemes, she perceived her mother 

by the porch, and beckoning to her in 


, Mary,”’ said she in a low voice, ‘‘I 

you what Caroline is about; but, re- 

' , ou must tread lightly, and speak not a 

syllable. She knows not I have discovered her, 
nor must she know yet.” 

So saying, she took her child by the hand, and 
led her up the staircase to the door of her sister’s 
room. It was ajar; and I will tell you what they 
saw when they looked within. It was, indeed, a 
swect retreat, that little maiden’s chamber, with 
its latticed window looking out into the shrubbery, 
and the twining clematis and rich-sented rose and 
honey-suckle clustering thick around it. All was 
quiet in the dim twilight, and every object was 
shadowy and uncertain, save where the full moon, 
which had just risen, was streaming in with a calm 
and soft glory on the figure of Caroline. She was 
kneeling by her bed in the attitude of meek ab- 
stracted devotion, her up-turned face covered with 
her hands, and her long fair hair gleaming in the 
silver ray. No sound passed her lips, but she saw 
—she heard nothing; for prayer was busy at her 
heart, and every thing else was for the time for- 
got. I cannot tell you all that passed in Mary’s 
mind; but I do not know how long she would have 
stood gazing on her sister as if in a trance, had 
not her mother, putting her finger on her lip to 
enjoin silence, again taken her by the hand, and 
led her away. 

‘«This is one way,” said she, closing the door 
behind with an almost noiseless touch, ‘‘ of spend- 
ing useless time, and a stupid hour may not be so 
stupid to every body as you would have it. Caro- 
line knows its value; and I am sure there is not 
one part of the whole day which she feels to be so 
happy, or so truly useful. 

Mary said nothing; but when she went to bed 
that night she did not fall asleep quite so soon as 
usual; and I do not believe she was afterwards 
remarked to sit counting her fingers so often as 
before. , (London Teacher’s Offering. 
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Spanish proverb,—Sloth is the key to let in beggary. 

















THE WURSERY. 








LITTLE WILLIAM. 

Dear Cuiipren,—In Vermont there is a range 
of mountains, extending quite the whole length of 
the State, called the Green mountains. Some 
parts of these mountains are covered with thick 
woods; other parts are inhabited by various kinds 
of people—some good and others bad and very 
ignorant. They co not generally live in large, 
elegant houses, such as we see in cities and vil- 
lages; but many of them dwell in small houses 
built of logs. Some of them are comfortable,— 
and some very uncomfortable. In one of these 
houses, well constructed and neatly finished, re- 
sides, in the town of , Situated on the Green 
mountains, a pious family. Belonging to this 
family was a little boy—a very little boy.—This 
little boy was much beloved by all, who knew him. 
His parents loved him and tried all they could to 
teach him how to be good. His teachers loved 
him and tried to teach him how to be wise. The 
dear children, with whom he studied at school, 
loved him and tried to please him. 

I have said that his parents loved him, O yes— 
they did indeed love him much. Most parents 
love their children. They feel much for them. 
Those parents, who do not love their dear little 
helpless children, are very cruel and very wicked. 
One good man calls such fathers and mothers 
‘*monsters:”? and this seems a very proper name 
for them. But parents love their children for 
very different reasons. One loves his children, 
because they are handsome—have a pretty face— 
a bright eye—a b2autiful form. Another loves 
his, because they are good to learn—are perhaps 
the best scholars in the school, and he hopes they 
will become great men and women. Another 
loves his, because they are pious—love the Sa- 
viour, who died for sinners. Another loves his, 
because they have an immortal soul—a soul which 
will never die. Some love their children for sev- 
eral of these reasons united. Now the parents of 
little William, (which was the name of the little 
boy, of whom I am going to tell you) love him for 
several reasons. They knew that he had an im- 
mortal soul and were anxious that he should love 
the Saviour, who died to save the souls of sinners. 
He was also good to learn, and loved to ask ques- 
tions about many things, especially about the Sa- 
viour. These questions they loved to answer. 
One day as I was walking out with him, he asked 
a great many about God—who ke is—where he 
lives—whether he made every thing, and whether 
he should ever see him. I tried to answer the 
questions and he seemed much pleased. Little 
William loved to study; and when he had learned 
to read, and could commit verses, he used to go 
to the Sabbath school and get a little book to read. 
He was very much pleased with his book and 
would read it through during the week. Little 
children, think of this. When you get a book, do 
as little William did,—read it through. 

Last winter I taught a school in this town, and 
little William attended very constantly and learn- 
ed very fast. On the last day, all the scholars 
were requested to read a chapter in the New Tes- 
tament daily until they had read it through. _Lit- 
tle William began, but did not live to read it 
through. He had another book, which he loved 
to read—a good book which his aunt gave him. 
It is called ‘‘ The child’s book on the Soul.”” He 
read it through and learned all about the soul. 
All little children should try to learn about their 
souls. 

Little William was accustomed to attend meet- 
ing; and he would kneel down when we prayed. 
Now one evening as he and his papa were together 
alone, he asked his papa if they could not have a 
meeting. So his papa consented to have one, and 
asked him if he would not pray. Little William 
had never prayed only alone before this. So after 
his papa had prayed, he prayed, and then he read 
and asked questions, and his papa answered them. 
O that all little boys and girls would ask their pa- 














rents and teachers a great many questions about 
God—about Christ—about heaven and about hell. 
Then they would love to teach them_and do them 
good. ' 

In the summer, when school had began, Wil- 
liam began to go again, and loved his teacher very 
much; and, she loved him, and all the scholars 
loved him. He attended very constantly, for 
some time and learned many good things. But 
one day when he was going to school, in getting 
out of a wagon he fell, and the wheel went over 
him and he returned home. His parents felt very 
sorry for him, and his teacher, and all the scholars. 
After this he went to school a short time, and 
then was taken sick. When he had been sick a 
few days, his parents, who loved him much, sent 
for a physician. They felt afraid that he would 
not live long. The physician came, but could not 
help him. He grew worse and worse. His pa- 
rents were very anxious, especially, if he should 
die, that he might go to Jesus. Therefore they 
prayed for him much, that he might be prepared 
to die, and that he might have a happy death. 
During all his sickness he was calm, very affec- 
tionate to his parents, wiHing to do just as they 
bid him. When they told him that he would soon 
die, he looked upon them with a smile. They 
asked him if he was willing to die; he said he was. 
He had learned what the soul is, and that Jesus 
died to save sinners, and it is hoped that he be- 
lieved on this Saviour. One day, after his papa 
had been praying with him, he grew much worse 
and seemed to be dying. Soon he began to grow 
cold, and in a little time life was all gone. His 
soul had left the body, and his body was a cold 
corpse. His parents were sorry that he was taken 
from them; but were glad to think that he was a 
good boy, and as they hoped had gone to be with 
Jesus. His teacher was very sorry that he could 
go to school no more: and all the scholars were 
sorry that he was gone fromthem. Now little 
William was but about five years old. Most all 
the scholars were older than he. They attended 
his funeral and seemed very sorry when his little 
body was buried up in the ground. I hope they 
thought much how in a little while they too must 
be buried up in the ground. 

Dear children, you see how little William lived, 
and how he died very young—younger perhaps 
than you are. You may diesoon. If you should 
die, do you wish to go and be with the Saviour? 
Do you wish to be happy? O learn now to be 
good. Learn what the soul is and how the soul 
can be saved. Be very sorry for sin—for all ly- 
ing—for all angry feelings—for all disobedience 
to parents or to teachers. Be sorry for all play- 
ing on the Sabbath and give your hearts to Jesus. 
Love him and he will save you.. O dear children, 
do be entreated to prepare your hearts to go and 
meet little William, when you die. Pray much 
to the Saviour agd ask him to give you new hearts. 
O do not forget to ask him to give you new hearts. 
If you ask him, he will do it. Now then, do go 
to him and ask him to give you new hearts, feel- 
ing sorry that you have been so wicked, in sin- 
ning against him, who has been so good to you. 

NV. H. Obs.) A FRrrenp oF CHILDREN. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


The following incident is related in “‘ The Friend,” a respectable 
journal published by the Society of Friends, in Philadelphia, and 
is no doubt authentieated, though it is a remarkable instance of 
tamenessin a bird whose timidity does not often allow us to get ® 
full view of its beauties. 


THE, HUMMING BIRD. 

Sometime in the seventh month of the present 
year, one of my family caught a small humming 
bird, which appeared quite debilitated for want of 
food. We presented it with some sugar and cream 
mixed together, which it sucked up with avidity, 
after which it was restored to liberty. In the 
course of a short interval it again made its appear- 
ance, was taken in the hand, and a mixture of 
sugar and water made into the consistence of 
syrup, was poured into the corolla of the trumpet 
honeysuckle, from which it eagerly extractod it. 
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From this time forward it became quite familiar, 
and would come a dozen times a day or more to 
be fed. After fluttering for a few seconds at the 
door or window to attract notice, it would alight 
on the limb of a neighboring tree or rose bush 
until its food was prepared for it, and then upon 
calling ‘‘ Peet, Peet,” it would dart in a straight 
line, with the velocity of an arrow, to receive it. 
We generally filled two or three of the tubes of 
the honeysuckle with the syrup, which it extracted 
while on the wing buzzing around the flower held 
in our hand, and inserting its bill, which was 
about three fourths of an inch in length, from 
which it protruded its tongue, at least half an inch 
longer, with which it sucked up the liquid. This 
generally sufficed it, but sometimes it did not ap- 
pear satisfied, but would repair to its resting place 
and wait until the flowers were again filled, when 
upon being called it would return and finish its re- 
past. But if, after flying to its perch, it wiped its 
bill on the limb, we were then assured it _wanted 
no more at that time, and all the solicitations we 
could make would have no other effect than to 
In the course of half an 
hour or an hour it would be back again after more 
food, and if the member of the family to whom he 
applied was engaged, and not ready to attend to 
him, he would try over and over again to excite 
attention, by flying into different apartments of the 
house, and buzzing within a few inches of our 
«« Peet’s ” solicitations generally succeed- 
ed, as the younger branches of the family were 
He appeared to 
be more ford of syrup when made thick than any 
If it was 
too much diluted, after sipping a little he would 
fly to his resting place and wait until it was alter- 


hasten its departure. 


faces. 
delighted in attending to him. 


other food which was offered to him. 


ed. We also at times gave him the sugar and 
cream, wine and water mixed with sugar, and 
once some honey obtained from an humble bee’s 
nest, which he appeared to treat with great con- 
tempt. Sometimes when he was fluttering around 
the flower held outside of the doorway, a stranger 
of the same species, having less confidence in hu- 
man nature, would dart at the little fellow and 
drive him away, as if anxious for him to escape 
from so perilous a situation. But it only had a 
momentary effect on our little friend, as he would 
return with as confiding an assurance of safety as 
before. His little twittering noise and averted 
eye, as he momentarily withdrew his bill from the 
flower, appeared to say, ‘“‘surely thou wilt not 
hurt me.” After he had visited us every day so 
frequently for about three weeks, and been admir- 
ed by numerous persons, he disappeared on the 


11th of last month, being fed about the middle of 


the day, which was the last time that he was seen. 
As the wild humming birds, which were quite nu- 
merous before, disappeared about the same time, 
it is probable he accompanied them to more south- 
ern regions. As we were on terms of the most 
friendly kind, it is hoped our little traveller will 
again revisit us, after he has finished his pere- 
gtinations among the flowers of the south, as it is 
very doubtful whether he will find them as sweet 
as he did the honeysuckles of Delaware county. 
Ninth Mo. 4th, 1834. 
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MORALITY. 


_—_— 








PROCRASTINATION. 

‘‘Anne,”’ said her mother, as she came into the 
_ house, after a walk, ‘‘I wish you to take this let- 

ter to Mrs. L,’s as soon as possible Anne was 
an amiable, obliging child, and loved her mother. 
hen desired to do any thing she would readily 
undertake it, but she had a sad fault of delaying 
to execute immediately what was entrusted to her 
care. She took the letter, but as she left the 
room she saw a new book lying on the table, and 
opening it, a word attracted her attention; then 
a Wished jusi to finish the sentence, and at last 
oe read for several minutes, till she had forgotten 

at she had anything else to do. A knock at the 
°or aroused her, and she tied on her bonnet, and 


.|mother and sister were to return home the next 


resolved to run the faster to Mrs. L.’s, comforting 
herself with thinking that a few minutes could 
make but little difference. In the yard through 
which she passed to get to the door, she found 
her little friend Lucy, Mrs. L.’s daughter, attend- 
ing to some plants. 

** What is this?” said Anne, as she stooped 
down to look at a delicate white flower, just open- 
ing into blossom; ‘‘ and this beautiful flower? O, 
how beautiful!” 

**T don’t know Anne. My brother has just 
sent them to us, and was to come home to-night, 
but we have heard that he was sick.”’ 

Anne stopped to inquire into all that interested 
her friend, but suddenly recollected herself, say- 
ing, ‘‘O, I have a letter for your mother.” 

Lucy anxiously seized it. ‘‘I hope it is from 
William;” and she ran toward the door. Turn- 
ing, however, with a look of disappointment, to 
Anne,, she said, ‘‘I wish you had come a few 
minutes sooner, for mamma has just gone over to 
Mr. B.’s. It is a long walk, and it is so Jate that 
now she will not come home before dark, and I 
am afraid to carry this letter to her. I must wait.”’ 

Anne bade her friend good night, and walked 
home. When she arrived, she found her father 
and mother, brothers and sisters had gone out, 
after having waited some time for her return. It 
happened that this evening had been fixed upon to 
walk out of town to see an exhibition of some kind. 
This pleasure Anne had anxiously desired to par- 
ticipate in. When her father came home to tea, 
he proposed their going, as it was the last time 
that the exhibition would be open. Tea was has- 
tened. Anne was so often absent, from the indul- 
gence of her besetting fault, that no anxiety was 
felt. She was now left alone to mourn over the 
consequences of it. 

The @arty returned home at a late hour, in high 
spirits, and Anne went to bed, resolving that to- 
morrow should find her more alert and prompt. 
When they were at breakfast the next morning, 
a gentleman called to see her father on business. 
He was urged to stay, but could not. He said 
he was going immediately to take Mrs. L. toa 
neighboring town, to see her only son, who was 
very dangerously ill. ‘‘I fear she will not find 
him alive,” said he. ‘A letter was written to 
hasten her going last night, but it did not reach 
her till it was too late for her to go.” 

**The letter was left here,” said Mrs. S., 
Anne’s mother, ‘and I sent it directly.” 

‘Yes, but Mrs. L. had gone to a distant part 
of the town, and did not return till late.” 

Anne felt very unhappy, when she thought of 
the anxiety and delay a few minutes had occasion- 
ed. Lucy’s brother was dying, perhaps, and 
through her negligence their mother might never 
again see her son, her only son, alive. 

Anne was really and sincerely sorry for her 
fault, but after any habit hag been established by 
long indulgence, it is very ‘difficult to conquer it. 
Anne foand it so, though that day she failed less 
than usual. When inclined to hesitate, she would 
think of her little playfellow, William, and his 
sorrowing mother and sister, and the letter. 
Several days after this Anne’s mother received 
a note saying that William was dead, and that his 


day. It was with a heavy heart that Anne made 
an early visit to her little friend. They loved 
each other very much. Lucy had lost her only 
brother, and Anne knew how keen her sorrow 
would be. 

Anne found Lucy alone, standing at the win- 
dow, looking at the very flowers her brother had 
so lately sent home to her. 

Lucy told Anne thaf*when she and her mother 
left home to go to her brother, they hoped to find 
him living, but on their arrival at the house, found 
he had been dead only an hour. ‘‘ He had every- 
thing done for him,” but thother mourns very 
much that she could not have been with him, for 
he constantly asked for her, and wanted her near 
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went as soon as we received the letter; and mam- 
ma says if we always do duty promptly and direct- 
ly, when we know what it is, we ought to feél quiet 
under any affliction which God sends upon us.” 

Anne had learned a lesson which I have reason 
to think was never forgotten. It occasioned her 
many sad hours, and she had many struggles to 
overcome the habit of putting off till another mo- 
ment that which ought to be done iu this. 

As she improved she found many advantages 
resulting from her perseverance. She had more 
time for study, which she loved, and more for 
amusement; her things were in better order,_ for 
she did not lose time in hunting about for them, 
because she had deferred putting them away; and 
she was happier, because she found herself less 
frequently out of patience with others and herself. 

** Right and Wrong.” 
——_ 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 





JAMES SAUNDERS. 

Rev. T. T. Biddulph, of St. James’s Church, 
Bristol, England, mentioned from the pulpit, about 
1818, that a boy, some years before, behaved so 
ill in St. James’s Sunday school, that neither kind- 
ness nor severity appeared to have any effect 
upon him. At length the teachers were very re~ 
luctantly obliged to expel him. For several years 
they heard nothing of him, and had almost forgot- 
ten the circumstance. Lately, as a clergyman 
(who was then a teacher in the school) was sitting 
in his study, in a distant country village, a sailor 
knocked at the door. On being admitted, he said 
to the clergyman, ‘‘I suppose you have forgotten 
me, sir.” ‘Yes,’ said the Rev. Henry Poole, 
*‘T have, if I ever knew you.” ‘Do you re- 
member a wicked boy named James Saunders?” 
‘**Oh, yes!” said he, ‘‘I have cause to remem- 
ber him; he gave me much trouble and »nvxiety. 
What do you know of him?” ‘I am tne 
‘** You are grown so, and so much alterec. | 
not have believed it. Well, James, what accor" 
can you give of yourself?” ‘* A very sor. / one 
sir: when I was expelled from the school, I left 
the city, and wandered I scarcely knew or cared 
where. At length I found myself at the sea-side. 
Weary of living by lying and stealing, I got on 
ship-board; and after sailing in various parts of 
the world, I was shipwrecked in a hurricane in 
the Bay of Honduras. After swimming till my 
strength failed me, I gave myself up for lost. In 
the middle of a dark night I came to my senses, 
and found myself on a rock half covered with wa- 
ter. I looked around and called out for my ship- 
mates, and found that two of them were circum- 
stanced like myself, every momert expecting a 
watery grave. For the first time since I left the 
school, you, sir, darted into my mind. I thought 
of your kindness, of my base ingratitude, and 
some of the sacred truths you took so much pains 
to fix in my memory; particularly that passage in 
Numbers xxiii. 9. ‘From the top of the rocks I 
see him.’ In my extremity I looked to the Sa- 
viour, of whom I had heard so much, but whom 
I had so long slighted and despised. I knelt 
down, up to my waist in water, and cried mightily 
that God would be the rock of my heart and my 
portion forever. I found your words true, ‘That 
praying breath was never spent in vain.’ On the 
day breaking, we discovered some pieces of wreck, 
on which we ultimately succeeded in reaching the 
shore. Then many precious truths you had taught 
me from the Bible came fresh into my memory; 
though I had almost forgotten, during my career 
of iniquity, even that there was such a book. I 
thought, sir, you would be glad to find that all 
your care and anxiety on my behalf was not lost: 
I therefore walked from my ship to thank you in 
the best manner I can, for your former kindness 
to me.”? Knowing the cunning adroitness of the 
lad, Mr. Poole was half inclined to discredit him. 
He inquired the name of his captain, to whom he 
wrote, and ascertained, that since this young man 
had sailed with him, his conduct had been so cor- 


lad! 





him, and it would have been a great comfort. 
However, there is one comfort we have, that we 


rect and exemplary, that whenever he knew James 
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Youth’s Companion. 





Saunders was on deck he made* himself perfectly 
easy, knowing that the duties of the ship would 
be faithfully attended to. Many months after- 
wards, Mr. Poole received a letter from the cap- 
tain, saying that poor James Saunders, in a dis- 
tant part of the world, was seized with a fever; 
that during its progress he sent for the sailors, 
read to them while he was able out of the Bible, 
exhorted them to cleave to the Rock of ages that 
never moves, to take example by him, though one 
of the vilest o! sinners, who had found mercy and 
grace to help in every time of need; and com- 
mending them all to Jesus, he fell asleep in him 
without a struggle—a monument of saving grace 
and redeeming love. 

The aew school rooms at Bristol, accommodat- 
ing from five to six hundred children, being in 
debt several hundred pounds, some gentlemen of 
the committee, and other friends to the institution, 
had lent the money wanted, upon loan, in sums to 
suit their convenience, and had received bills for 
their respective amounts, bearing interest. The 
next day after narrating the above incident, Mr. 
Biddulph received from a member of his congre- 
gation a letter, inclosing one of these bills for 
fifty pounds, requesting Mr. B. to burn it, as the 
above anecdote had amply repaid both the princi- 
pal and interest of it. Another of the congrega- 
tion, who held three similar fifty pounds bills, sent 
them with a like request. Surely this is encour- 
agement for every person connected with Sunday 


schools to persevere amidst discouragements. 
[S.-S. Anecdotes. 











EDITORIAL. 


FORGERY. 


Mr. Wicu1s,—The other day, I was scribbling on 
a piece of paper, and among other things, I wrote a 
Note, promising to pay me one hundred dollars, and 
signed my brother’s name to it. When I showed it to 
him he said, ‘“* Now you have been guilty of Forgery, 
and must be sent to the State Prison.” I asked him 
what he meant? He said, “‘thatis the law.” But I 
don’t see why writing a person’s name should be such 
a great crime; and [ wish, Sir, you would explain it to 
us in the Youth’s Companion. A youne Reaper. 


That which our young friend states that he did, was 
no crime, because there was ng intention to deceive or 
defraud any one. But Forgery is a crime which de- 
serves punishment, as we will endeavor to show.— 
Much of the business transacted by Merchants is found- 
ed on credit; that is, when a man purchases goods, he 
often gives his Note for the amount, promising to pay 
in a certain time. Ifthe Merchant wants the money 
before the Note becomes due, he ‘ endorses it,”? that 
is, puts his name on the back, by which he engages to 
pay, if the person who signed it does not. ‘The Banks 
will then ‘discount the Note,” that is, will pay him 
the amount for the Note, after deducting the interest. 
If the Note is not paid into the Bank by the person 
who signed it, when it is due, then the Merchant has 
to pay back the money he received. 

Thus, it appears that the Bank depends on the 
credit of the person who endorses the Note. 
you should sign another person’s name to a Note, or 
write another person’s name on the back as an en- 
dorser, with the intention of obtaining money on their 
credit, it would be deception and fraud, because the 
person would deny that he wrote it or made any such 
promise, and the Bank who advanced the money on 
the Note would lose it. This is the crime which is 
called Forgery, which the law punishes with confine- 
ment at hard labor in the State Prison, for such a time 
as the Court shall think proper. Signing a fulse name 
to a Check ona Bank, or signing another person’s 
name to a Deed, a Will, or any such document, for 
the purpose of deception, is likewise Forgery. This 

Law is very useful in preventing loses and confusion 
in all business transactions—it is necessary to main- 
tain’ that confidence in each other among Merchants, 
without which business could not be carried on. 


























A young man in New York, named Charles Finch- 


drawn.” 


geries. 


Now, if | ly—and perhaps he may acquire no little knowledge 


This was more money than the Merchants had in the 
Bank, and they were informed that they had * over- 
This information surprised them—they 
went to the Bank and declared the Checks to be for- 
The next day the young man came to the 
Bank with another Check for $600 more—when he 
was detained and committed to Prison to be tried for 
his crimes. Ofthe money thus obtained hie had de- 
posited $5000 in the Chemical Bank; $5000 he had 
loaned to a Merchant; which sums were recovered, 
also cash and jewellery were obtained from the pris- 
oner to the amount of all he had received, except 
about $250, which he had expended. All these tran- 
sactions were in the space of a week. This foolish 
young fellow will now have time to reflect on his 
wickedness and ruin—the Court will undoubtedly sen- 
tence him to the State Prison, to pass a number of 
years in hard Jabor, with such plain food as he has not 
been accustomed to. 

We hope the lads who may read this statement will 
take warning by the fate of this young man, and never 
allow themselves even to think of obtaining money in 
a dishonest way. Ever aim to be honest, industrious 
and prudent in all your transactions—and prosperity, 
a fair character, and an approving conscience, will be 
your reward. 





‘‘The Child’s Daily Food.” 
G. & C. Merriam, booksellers, of Springfitd, Mass. 
have just published a little book with the above title. 
It consists of a text of Scripture for every day in the 
year, each text accompanied with appropriate Ques- 
tions. The texts are wellselected. The Questions 
are judicious and striking, and well calculated to im- 
press the meaning of the text on the mind. 
Knowledge nourishes the mind, as food does the 
body—and the former will suffer, as well as the latter, 
if it is not supplied with its natural aliment: - Of this 
we have been repeatedly convinced of late on con- 
versing with some foreigners of adult age, who were 
ignorant even of the letters of the alphabet. Their 
ignorance and stupidity were truly painful to behold. 
The children of New England are a different race— 
they are naturally inquisitive. Let their thirst for 
knowledge be gratified—let their minds be fed with 
the most wholesome food. David said of the Scrip- 
tures ‘* thy word is very pure, therefore thy servant 
loveth it.” But Children need assistance in acquiring 
the full meaning of the word of God. The little book 
above named will be very useful to this end—and if 
the Children cannot answer the Questions appended 
to the text, let the Parent answer them, patiently, kind- 








himself in the exercise. We give the following ex- 
tracts as a specimen of the book :— 


To Parents.—* Three hundred and sixty five texts, 
without ‘the loss of a moment’s time, would make a 
pretty stock, a little golden treasury, as one may say, 
from new-year’s day to new-year’s day; and if chil- 
dren were brought up to it, they would look for their 
text as naturally as they do for their breakfast.” 

Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. 

January 1. In the beginning God created the 
heaven andthe earth. Gen. i. 1. 

Could any other being create a world? When can you 
see the starsin the sky? Do you love to look atthem? Do 
you know a man who can make any thing as beautiful? 

January 24, Honor thy father and thy mother; 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee. Ew. xx. 12. 

How should we honor them? Do you know any children 
who do not honor their parents? Do yon wish to be like 


them? Did Jesus Christ honor His parents? Do you wish 
to be like Him? 


Wiil God be always with you? 
you than your parents? 
taken away from you? 
you had treated them? 


the following manner: He ascertained that Stone, }me, then the Lord will take me up. Ps. xxvii. 10, 
Swan and Mason, Merchants in Pine street, had 
money deposited in the United States Bank. Having 
obtained their signature to some bills of sale, he drew 
four Checks on tbe Bank, and imitated the Merchant’s 
name so exactly, that the Teller of the Bank paid him 
the money for the Checks, amounting in all to $11,400. 


Will not your father and mother be with you always? 
Is any person more kind to 
Should you be sorry to have them 
If taken away, how will you wish 


June 11. I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me. Is. i. 2. 


Who said this? What is it to rebel against God? Who 
have done it? In what way? Are the heathen, or those 
who have the Bible, most to blame for rebelling against 
God? Why? 

June 12. Wo unto them that rise ‘up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strongdrink. Js. v. 11. 
What is strong drink? Does it make those strong who 
drink it? Does it make them wise? Good-tempered? 
Healthy? Did you everseea man who was drunk? Do 
you wish to be like him? 





Interesting Intelligence from the West. 
A gentleman who has travelled extensively in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, has consented to write a series of Letters to 
the ** Children who read the Youth’s Companion.” His 
first Letter will be given next week. 











MISCELLANY. 


— ——= 
* Did I do Right? 

Meeting a person in the street, one day, the thought 
occurred that it was an old friend whom I had not 
seen for many years; but we passed each other almost 
in an instant, and what could Ido?—I will tell you 
what I did. I went back, overtook, and passed by 
him, and then stopped a moment, under pretence of 
looking at the goods in the window of a shop; butin 
reality to gaze at the stranger’s face. I soon found it 
was not my friend, however; and so I went about my 
business.—Did I do right? 

Which is the most proper course, in such circum- 
stances, to walk boldly, but respectfully, up to the per- 
son, and inquire if his name is not so and so; and if 
not, state briefly our reasons for making the inquiry; 
or to act the hypocrite as I did, and while pretending 
to do something else, examine the person’s appearance 
and features, and avoid open inquiry ? : 
[We think K. did not do right ; he ought to have spoken 
to the stranger, and given him his reason for so doing.} 





The Surly Dog. 
A Fable translated from the French. 

A dog complained of his fate; no one in the world 
was more unfortunate than he; every one avoided 
him or threatened him with a stick, the children threw 
stones at him, and even the dogs, his brothers, showed 
their teeth when they methim. And yet what guar- 
dian was of more value than he? who fulfilled his da- 
ty more exactly? ‘‘ Have I ever let a thief enter at 
night? Am I not upon the alert at the first step! 
hear? All tremble at my terrible voice. My master 
and his family can sleep in perfect safety.” - 

‘s'That is true,” said some one to him who heard 
him; ‘‘but it is not sufficient to perform one’s duty, it 
is also necessary to have a good character; you growl 
at every body, and you are astonished that-every one 
avoids orthreatens you. Thatis natural; be good na- 
tured towards others, and others will be good to you; 
caress them and they will caress you.” 
[Juvenile Miscellany. 








POETRY. 








TO A LITTLE CHILD, 


O, turn that little foot aside, 
Nor crush beneath its tread 

The humblest creature of the earth, 
That looks to God for bread. 


Thou should’st not dare in wanton sport 
Sach wond’rous skill to mar, 

To stop that tide of joyous life, 
Which God has nourished there. 


If He who made the universe, — 
Stoops down, in kindest love, 

To make an insect of the earth, 
From his high throne above, 


O! who should dare that insect’s life 
In wantonness destroy, 

Or give a pang to any thing, 
That he has made for joy? 





My child begin in little things 
To act a gentle part, 




















ley, a few weeks ago committed extensive forgeries in 














Marcu 12, When my father and mother forsake 


For God will turn his love away 
From the cold and cruel heart. 
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